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FOR PROVIDING 


"RESIDENCIES 


FOR F 


ARO CHIAIL. CLERGY. 


TI E defecdive ſettlement of the Church of Ireland, ariſing from the 
inadequate number of its clergy, and this occaſioged eee by 


the want of reſidencies for them, hath long been acknowledged and 


deeply lamented by its friends; particularly by the preſent Biſhop of 
Cloyne, in a pamphlet publiſhed about five years ago (1). The 
proverb, indeed, ſays, that a knowledge of the diſeaſe is half the cure; 
but of what avail is this knowledge, unleſs, in conſequence of it, 


proper remedies be preſcribed, and duly adminiſtered? After being 


thoroughly acquainted with the cauſes of a diſorder, and not to exert 
endeayours to remove them, argues in all caſes a ſupineneſs not eaſily 
to. be accounted for. But, when the malady is of a nature that 
threatens the very vitals of the conſtitution, as his Lordſhip hath fully 
and ably ſhewn that this does; the neglect ſeems to be ſcarcely 
| excuſeable. Since, then, no remedies have been attempted by the abler 

and better eſtabliſhed members of the faculty (though +54 earneſtly 

ei) The edition of the Bilden of Coe $ pang, which! is and will he referred to in this work, is the gihe= 
Printed by W. Sleater, 178). 
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AY we 


/ 
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called upon by his Lordſhip) for removing this radical and dangerous 
diſtemper in the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, it cannot ſurely be deemed 
over- preſumptuous even in one of the obſcureſt of the body, humbly 
to ſubmit to the conſideration of the judicious and experienced, a 
recipe for the complaint; which, however empirical it may, perhaps, at 
firſt fight appear, yet may juſtly lay claim to ſome degree of attention, 
till a more ſcientific one is offered. 


TIE recipe is ſimply | a reviſion of our Valor Beneficiorum. The idea 
was ſuggeſted by meeting ſome years ago in a London Chronicle, the 
annexed return of the income of ſix Engliſh ſees (2). When I ſaw in 
the regiſter, uſually bound up with our almanacks, how they were 
rated for firſt fruits, and then had recourſe to our Valor to know how 
an equal number, reputed to be the loweſt. in this kingdom, ſtood 
charged for that tax, I was aſtoniſhed, as every one muſt be, at the 
diſproportion. It occurred to me then, and I have ever ſince retained 
the ſame opinion, that, were our benefices put in this reſpe& on the 
ſame footing with the Engliſh, it would in time, and that not very 
diſtant, produce a fund, which would furniſh glebes for many of our 
poorer pariſhes, where reſident efficient clergy are moſt wanted. 


Tus reaſonableneſs and propriety of a new Valor muſt be put 
beyond all controverſy, if it be recollected, that Wincheſter alone pays 
2,87 l. 188. 1d. firſt-fruits, which is nearly as much as is paid by all the 
biſhoprics 1 in Ireland together; and that the Engliſh ſees, though far infe- 
rior to the Iriſh in value, are rated at 22,7571: 178. 6d. and are, beſides, 
Tubject to an annual payment of 2, 275l. for tenths; and though ours are 
exonerated our this latter demand, yet — are p come with but 


len [17:3 oa, m1 | } 
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a trifle above 2000l. for firſt-fruits. The comparatively uncultivated 
and uncivilized ſtate of this kingdom, with reſpe& to England, and its 
conſequent poverty (3) at the times when the valuations for both were 
made, accounts in a good degree for this diſproportion. Beſides, as the 
tax went into | the. privy-purſe of the King of England, as temporal 
| Head of the Iriſh Church, and being of courſe a drain of the national 
currency, it was probably made the lower, in order to leſſen that evil. 
From the very great riſe in the rental of Ireland, the improvement and 

increaſe of her agriculture and commerce, and conſequently of her 
wealth ſince thoſe periods, particularly within the laſt half century, 
the former cauſe is, happily, in a conſiderable degree done away, and 
it is reaſonably to be expected, will be more fo every day; the latter 
no longer exiſts, ſince whatever is now raiſed in this way muſt centre 
amongſt ourſelves. The faultineſs alſo of our preſent Valor, abſtract- 
edly conſidered, is a forcible argument for a reviſion of it; for upon 
inveſtigation it will be found, that many of our pooreſt pariſhes are 
rated higher than the richeſt; (4) that a vaſt number of nearly the 
moſt conſiderable in value, being rated in the King's books under the 
chargeable i income, do not pay any thing ; not a few, that ought to have | 
been charged, are omitted entirely ; and ſome, liable to the payment, 
cannot be come at, their denominations having been changed, and their 


antient names loſt. 


(3) This is evident from three-fourths of our pariſhes being rated under Sl. and yery many of them from 36. 4d. 
down to one penny. See Valor Ben. Ecel. Hib. [ 


u) I could name a . now worth A per ann! in 1 which i is rated ak 71. 108. only; ; and another 
nearly adjoining, ſcarcely worth 140l. rated at 13l.—l could alſo name many from 300l. to 8ool. per ann. which, be- 
ing rated under the chargeable income in the King's books, are exempted from payment. But, in truth, this caſe is 
almoſt general, inſomuch, that all the benefices in the dioceſe of Cloyne, reckoned to be one of our beſt patronages, 
do not on this account produce to the fund 30l.—1 do not mean ol. communibus annis, but that ſum in the whole z 
that is, if every benefice in it were at this moment vacans, they would produce altogether but 71, 108, for each of the 
" enſuing years, were it worth while to colle& ſuch a trifle from ſo many hands, 


Az Tan 
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The nnn for the firſt fruits of the quoted ſees in both kingdoms 
is „ indtputable The Engliſh being taken from Bacon's Liber Regis, 
and the Iriſh from the Valor publiſhed in 1741, by order, and under the 
inſpection of the Truſtees. The authority, indeed, for the preſent in- 
comes. of the. biſhopricks, being only that of general ſuppoſition or pri- 
vate information, which are oftea erroneous, is not, neither can it poſ- 
fibly be ſo authentic; and, accordingly, I have ſince found the news- 
paper repreſentation of the Engliſh ſees to be much under their real 
value. But the annexed return of them, having been obligingly fur 
niſhed by one of our Prelates, formerly an Engliſh beneficed olergy- 
man, may be depended upon to be as near to the truth as repreſenta- 
tions of matters of this nature can reaſonably be en to be. 1 
contraſt is ſtill worth noting particularly. 4); el Wes 


Six Englith ſees, amounting to 6,001. only, are changeable with 

1,9231. 16s. 2d. befides above 190l. per ann. tenths for the augmenting 
of ſmall livings, and the relief of the inferior clergy. Whereas fix 
Triſh: ones, amounting to 14,0001. are taxed with only 240]. 138. 4d. 
firſt fruits, and nothing for tenths, towards the ſame laudable and na- 
tional purpoſes, It is obvious, that, were the Triſh rated in proportion 
to the Engliſh, they would be chargeable with 5000l. for firſt fruits; 
And vice verſa, were the Engliſh rated in proportion to the Iriſh, they 
would 921 ſoarcely chargeable with 100l. ſo mn it demonſtratively ap- 


.  Reputed Income. Pirſt⸗ Fruits. + © Reputed Income. Firſt-Povite, 
65 Cheſter, L.1,500 L. 420 18 | Kilda: . L. 2,00 L. 33 6 6 
+ Sada; +; ;.- i800; 154 13 Cork, & c. | 2,500 5000 
99 25 ener, £ ' 131000 © ons 7 3 J Than; thee, *# 27% GO * 230 0.0 
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pears the Engliſh pay twenty times as much as the Iriſh; and, were the 
latter ſubject to tenths, in proportion to the former, they would be 
liable to nearly 1400}. per ann. on that account. 


Ir then, theſe repreſentations be even nearly true, and the calcutats; 
ons not materially incorrect, what can more ſtrongly evince the reaſon- 
ableneſs and propriety of a reviſion of our Valor? And, if the biſhop of 
Cloyne's obſervations on the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of the kingdom be juſt, 
what can more irrefragably prove the neceſſity of it? But in truth, it is 
infloitely more difficult to account for the meaſure having been ſo long 

glected, than to ſhew the reaſonableneſs, propriety, and neceffity of 
* taking place now. Unqueſtionably, it never could have ſtruck 4 
rulers and governors of the Church in theſe lights, otherwiſe it is not 
poſſible, hut their lordſhips muſt long ſince have given it that attention 
which it ſeems to deſerve. It is however well known, that the ableſt and 
moſt diligent miniſters have frequently overlooked ſchemes, which have 
occurred to perſons no way, in the general, remarkable for their ſagacity 
or penetration; but which, when ſuggeſted to them, they have adopt- 
ed or improved upon to their own credit, and the benefit of the nation, 
Unlefs, then, I am too partial to my own projects, as moſt projectors are 
apt to be, I make not the leaſt queſtion, now that the hint is given, 
but their Lordſhips will avail themſelves of it; and eagerly embrace, 
and zealouſly forward a ſcheme, which promiſes ſo very great religious 
and political benefit, at an expence, of which none with the leaſt ſha- 
dow of juſtice, can complain ; ſince it is propoſed to take place on fu- 
ture promotions only. Nay, I will venture to go further, and declare 
it to be my decided opinion, that, even if an equitable adjuſtment and 
a reaſonable extention of the firſt fruits were to be adopted, ſo as to 


affect the preſent incumbents, their lordſhips would not oppoſe it on 
Sin | their 


— 


— 
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their own accounts; moſt, if not all of them having, excluſiye of their 
epiſcopal revenues, large independent fortunes, which place them far 
beyond the reach of feeling it; but probably they would, at leaſt cer- 
tainly they ought to oppoſe it, on the ground of the unfairneſs, of a 
retroſpective tax; and that it might bear hard on many of their clergy, 
who have large . or whoſe affairs may be ſomewhat deranged ; 
'or who, from long habit, could not without very great inconvenience 
altet their mode of living. But above all, they might juſtly apprehend, 
that the propoſal would raiſe ſo powerful and intereſted an oppoſition, 
as might endanger the ſucceſs of the meaſure i in toto. f 5 


1 HAVE not been able to learn in what proportion to their raefone 5 in- 
come, Engliſh: benefices below biſhopricks are rated; (6) however this 
might be readily known by an application to the Prelates of that king- 
dom; for there cannot be a doubt but their Lordſhips would be happy 
to give all the aſſiſtance in their power to ſo good and pious an under- 
taking. Though I have thought it neceſſary to my purpoſe, as far as 
I had documents! to go upon, to compare our Valor with the Englith ; 

I can Tee no reaſon to oblige 1 us to copy them exactly in this reſpect. 
We are to conſider the exigencies of our own Church; ng if they re- 


(6) 40 Engliſh clergyman, now an Iriſh biſhop, ſuppoſes the Engliſh feſt fruits to be on an average N per AIR 
If ſo, perhaps it may not be thought unreaſonable, that ours ſhould. be gol. per cent. ſince they are exonerated from 
tenths, to which theirs are ſtill ſubjeet; unleſs crown or quit rent, to which a few are ſubje&, may be conſidered 
equivalent to thät tax. Certain it ie, that the Engliſh ratage upon their biſhopricks is vpwards of zol. per cent. It 
may be calculated thue. The fix ſees, noted before, by the moſt unqueſtionable authority amount to no more than 
6, tool. Now ſuppoſing the remaiaidg tw oy ity to be one with another/3oool. per ann. (which is much higher than they 
are generally ſaid to be) the whole amount of the Engliſh biſhopricks will be 66, 100l. and they are ſubje& to upwards 
of 22,700]. firſt fruits, which makes the ratage about a third, or 331. 68. 8d. per cent. The firſt fruits on them have, 
during the laſt ten years, produced upwards of 21, o00l. ours during the ſame period ſcarcely * ſo "Fe including 
their teaths the Eogliſh ſees have in that time paid 43,0001. and the Iriſh 1000l. 


s I is further remarkable, that notwithſtanding the Engliſh benefices} are ſo highly taxed, we find B. Burnet, in the 
' reign of K. William, propoſing that the fourth or fifth part of ey 125 750 175 8 5 I of church 1 8 _ 


be En to the zugmentint of poor liyings, 
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1 it, and our benefices can * it without oppreſſing our elergy 
we ſhould be rather ambitious of ſhewing our liberality. N I muſt rely 
upon the candour of my readers, not ſo to interpret my intentions in 
what hath been now ſuggeſted, as if I had conceived the idea of pre- 
ſeribing the quantum of a new valuation, to perſons ſo much my ſa · 
periors in every reſpect, as they are, to whom principally I addreſs my- 
ſelf at preſent; particularly in the e of what the times and 
the eccleſiaſtical revenues can bear. Even were I capable of ſuch pre- 
ſumption, * know it would be unneceſſary; ;: for I am perſuaded. it is 
not poſſible, that their Lordſhips can be unmindful of the utility and 
importance of the purpoſes to which the firſt fruits are appropriated ; 
and the neceſſity there is in every point of view, civil as well as reli- 
gious, of putting the national Church, eſpecially in a kingdom circum- 
ſtaneed as this unhappily is, on the moſt efficient footing poſſible. 


it may be objected, that ſuch an augmentation of the firſt fruits, as 
would anſwer this purpoſe, would bear too hard on the clergy, who 
are expected to build, or whoſe immediate predeceſſors ha ve built; in 
which caſes two full years income is FRI to be expended, or to 


be paid. 


In BSsUNE it will ag by difouted, that it is morally impoſſible is 
deviſe any ſcheme of general utility, which will not, in ſome ſhape or 
other, bear hard upon individuals; and that it will likewiſe be ac- 
knowledged, that private and temporary conſiderations ever ought to 
give place to public and permanent advantage. But as great à para- 
dox as it may at firſt ſight appear to be, I have not the leaſt doubt 
upon my mind, but that a reafonable and decent extenſion of the firſt 
fruits, which is all I plead for, would be ſo far from being oppreſſi ve 


on the body of the olergy at large, that in the end it would be advan- 
tageous 
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tagocus 40 them even in a pecuniaty view. It may be obferved to be 
too frequently the caſe with many of them, when they get preferment, 
that they immediately adopt a tile: of living fully up to their newly 
| acquired income : hence fo many of them die in fuch vretched eir- 
cumſtances. Whereas by being obli iget for the firft four years to the 

propoſed deduction, they probably may uririg that time acquire ſuch 
| habits of cxconomy, as wilt enable them to leave fomewhat behind 
Wem for their families. When exonerated, they will feel as they 
would, if promoted to à behefice of ſo much greater annual value, as 
the payment atounted to, from which * were teleaſed, and this with: 
our: the! od we deny pea of temoyal.” „ I om 


4 Tus auffeulties attending the elergy hs abe ts build; « or whoſe 
immediate predecefiots have built, ate unqueſtionably in the general 
very great, and therefore ought to be conſidered; with every poſſible 
degree of tenderneſs and indulgence. . Bui ſuppoſing a new Valor at 
even aol. per cent. let us ſee how far it would add to theſe difficulties. 
A benefice, then of 2901. per ann. would. be ſubject to 40l. that is, to 
10l. for each of the firſt four years. Now give me leave to aſk, whe- 
ther a clergyman, thinking this an hardſhip, conſidering the loud and 
prefling'calls there are to put the Church on a mote efficient footing, 
would be worthy of the ſmalleſt preferment? There is not, it may 
ſafely be preſumed; a biſhop in the kingdom, who would not deem 
ſuch a wretch,” if ſuch a wretch there can poſſibly be, undeſerving of 
the ſalary of a common pariſh olerk. But it is to be hoped, there are 
very few, if any of the body, who, ſs far from grudging, would not 
from the very bottom of their hearts rejoice at having the „ eee 
. r uch a mite to ſo goot and jag newt a eu. te 
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| Bot it may be ſaid that even ſuch a mite would be a very heavy 
load on a perſon who was not able to ſuſtain it, which muſt be the caſe 


with every clergyman obliged to build, or who is ſaddled with two 
your income for 4 houſe; unleſs he has an c N fortune. 


Uxv DOUBTED LY it 3 Homexer, when a difficulty occurs, which 
cannot be entirely removed, the utmoſt that can be expected from the 
beſt contriver is to endea vour to leſſen it as much as poſſible. Now 
to do this in ſome degree, I beg leave to ſuggeſt to thoſe, whoſe expe- 
rience and zeal for the Church give them the beſt pretenſions to regu- 
late its adminiſtration, whether it would not be expedient, that every 
clergyman, who had obtained his .biſhop's certificate for having built 
within four years after the date of his inſtitution, ſhould be refunded 
the gales of firſt fruits, wllich he had paid, and be releaſed from the 
remaindler: that the;two incumbents, ſucceeding next after a builder, 
ſhould alſo be exempted: that the third, ho would be ſubject to a 
_. year's income, ſhould not be called upon for firſt fruits till three years 
after the avoidence of his predeceſſor; and the fourth not till two years. 
This, it is true, would retard the full benefits propoſed from a new 
Valor; yet: ſtill the friends of the eſtabliſhed religion, tho they could 
not expect to ſee them take place in;their time, would have the com 
Fort. of reflecting that their poſtori ty Would. 


Tax ſhameful relyQance of the clergy to pay, l the very MANY dif- 
ficulty 1 in collecting the ſcandalous trifle, which at preſent goes under 
the,name of firſt fruits, may be made a further objection to augment- 
ing them. | 


Tres bang fach : a mere fn ee be a . unn of the i irre- 


e the: * It can readily be concei ved, bat a perſon 
B 2 may 


n 
may forget he owes a ſhilling; or be careleſs about the FT of it, 
whoſe memory and attention a guinea wauld not eſcape. I imagine, I 
might ſafely appeal to the treaſurer of the board, with reſpect to this 
obſer vation; and aſk, vhether the arrears have not ariſen chiefly on 
the ſmaller demands? it being ſcarcely worth the trouble and expence 
to enforce the payment of ſuch inconſiderable ſums. As to the reluc- 
tance of the clergy to pay them, I myſelf have known ſome inſtances, 
ur it hath ariſen from the unequability of the tax; and for their re- 
dit ſake I hope this hath been the moſt general cauſe for the com- 
Plaint. Not that by any means I would be underſtood to adduce this 
as an admiſſible apology for the defaulters; they having accepted their 
livings with their eyes open, leaves them without any poſſible excuſe. 
But ſurely it muſt be allowed to be not a little mortifying to a perſon, 
to be called upon towards the ſame tax for ten or twenty times as 
much in proportion, as his next neighbour is. If a townland worth 
thirty ſhillings an acre were rated at two pence; and the adjoining one, 
worth only five ſhillings, were rated at two ſhillings; nay, if very large 
tracts of nearly the very beſt grounds in the diſtrict were not rated at 
all, will any perſon ſay, that our ceſſes would be raiſed fo eaſily. even 
as they are? That the beneficed elergy- of Ireland are devoid of pub- 
lic ſpirit, or a becoming zeal for the religion of which they are the mi- 
niſters, no perſon of candour will or can admit, till better arguments 
are offered than indiſcriminate abuſe and vague glamour. However, 
if the contrary be apprehended, laws can eaſily be made to enſure. 1 
gular payments. In truth, there are plenty of them already, if they | 
were executed ; or rather, if it were worth while to execute them. Were 
3 the propoſed regulations of the firſt fruits to be adopted, perhaps it 
. may be thought expedient to have a collector for each dioceſe; as they 
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FIRES upon them will become wm and when wy" vill be n 
u n for them. 5 


Tur the propoſed DOR of the fir fruits may be turned 
to the utmoſt poſſible advantage, the great difficulty will be to aſcer- 
tain the different degrees of urgency between the ſeveral pariſhes, which 
require, glebes, ſo as to ſettle OE Hos and i the merits of 
the claims. | 5 5 a. | | 


I 8n0v up ſuppoſe; it 3 no o very ; diflicult matter for the e biſhops "= 
to procure from their ſeveral clergy/a return of the income of their be- 
nefices, the number of acres and of Proteſtant inhabitants contained in 
them ; and whether there be any and what quantity of glebe. And 
where the living conſiſted of an union of two or more pariſhes, theſe 
particulars 'of each ſeparately ; and where there i is no Church, the diſ- 
tance of the centre of each pariſh, ſo circumſtanced, from the moſt con 
tiguous Church, in which Divine Service is celehrated. When theſe 
returns are made from the ſeveral dioceſes to their reſpecti ve biſhops ; 
then their Lordſhips may have a general meeting, where, after taking 
into conſideration theſe and any other particulars, which may be ne- 
ceſſary for their further information, they may form an arrangement of 
priority invariably to be adhered to, as the fund will admit. From the 
very minute circumſtances of near 6000 pariſhes being noted in the 
Cyclopœdia, under the word AUGMENTATION, and in Burne's Eccl. 
Laws, under the head FIRST-FR. vITs, it may be preſumed, that the 
truſtees for managing that fund in England, muſt haye had ſome ſuch 
return to direct them. Such an eccleſiaſtical view of the kingdom, if 
even tolerably executed, would in many reſpects be a valuable acqui- 
ſition; particularly, it would point out the pariſhes, which from ex- 


tent require, and from i income can afford, to have perpetual cures eſta - 


P | —— | | B 3  blilhed 
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bliſhed in them, a mode bf increaſing the number of our churches, 
and 0 reſident efficient clergy, not liable to the unanſwerable objeQi- 


" % 2 * 


riſhes. Indeed it is 10 admirable a ſcheme for correQling the evils and 
inconveniencies, attending thoſe immenſe territories in this kingdom, 
denominated pariſhes ; that it were to be wiſhed, that biſhops and all 
other patrons had a power of preſenting on condition, that the pre- 
ſentee ſhould be obliged to allow from sol. to 80l. per ann. for one or 
more jperpetual curates, When churches and reſidencies were provided. 
It would be unpardonable ingratitude not to acknowledge here, that 
we are. entirely e to our ee een ee e for 
this e eee ? 4 


__ KN. ow full well, that this Biſhop by cloyne hath 8 in \ the 
pamphlet, (7) which has been and will be ſo often alluded to, ſchemes 
for accomplifhing the objects I have in view; and 1 am perſuaded, 1 
need not be at much pains to be believed, hon 1 afee it is with the 
very utmoſt diffidence and reluctance, that l venture to obſerve upon 
any hint thrown out by ſo able and uſeful a prelate. That parlia- 
ment may poſſibly ha ve granted national money to leſs national pur- 
poſes, than thoſe at preſent under conſideration, it doth not become 
me to enquire, much leſs to determine; but this Iwill not heſitate to 
ronounce, that i an the preſent temper of the kingdom towards the 
— 7 and i its. opinion 8 well or ill founded, it, matters not to 
the. point in queſtion) of their immenſe revenues, we cannot flatter 
ourſelves with the ſlighteſt hopes, that the Commons will vote a ſum 
for the purchaſing of glebes. Indeed, when we have ſhewn by this, 
or e other more adviſeable « or more e ee rn aint 
U ef org 02 ond. 0H bad 9441195 "OT | 
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we have a becoming zeal for extending the Proteſtant intereſt, and the 
improvement of the people of every denomination; and that we are 
ready, as far as gan reaſonably be expected from us, to forward theſe 
important and national purpoſes; it may, and probably will rouſe the 
laity to co-operate with us, as many of them lately did very liberally 
towards the eſtabliſhment of a choir at Down- Patrick; but how can 
we expect zeal or liberality from them, till ſome degree of theſe vir- 
tues is found among ourſelves; (as a body I mean; for thank God, 
there is no ſcarcity of zealous and liberal individuals amongſt us) I muft 
own, I am at loſs to conceive. When the advantages in a few inſtan- 
ces are ſeen of having a properly educated clergyman (8) fettled in a 
neat houſe, with a decent Church, and a welk- cultivated little glebe 
adjoining ; the comfort which the ſociety of ſuch a perſon muſt be to 
the gentlemen of property, and the improvement to their children and 
tenants, in the remote and uncivilized parts of the kingdom, will, it 
may be preſumed, induce others to wiſh to have the like ſettlements in 
their neighbourhoods, and to forward them at leaſt ſo far, as to grant 
leaſes of the neceſſary grounds on terms not immoderate. 


a it is on perpetual leaſes, and not on purchaſed lands, I 3 
take the liberty of ſuggeſting to the board the propoſed reſidencies 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed ; and this for many reaſons, which I humbly ſub- 
mit to their conſideration. . The exiſting laws enable every proprietor of 
the ſoil, however circumſtanced, to grant a limited number of acres in 
perpetuity, for a glebe at a fair rent; whereas many are under ſuch re- 
ſtrictions, as preclude them from ſelling, or even from taking a fine. 
Many, who would not chuſe to part with their property entirely, 


(8). From the eie adopted by the Biſhops, with reſpe& to the qualifications Abieh will be hereafter fe- 
Ae from Candidates for Holy Orders, it may tesſonably be hoped, that this in general will be the caſe for 


the future. 
mi ight 


pence of; feeing lawyers; examining titles, records # 
of which are-requiſite to the making of a ſafe purchaſe ; and though 
every precaution may have been taken. yet after all, the title may be 
bad, and the money loſt. I have heard of an inſtance or two, where 
it hath ſo happened... — Beſides very few, except on the moſt preſſing ne- 
ceffity, would chuſe to have the nature of their property, and their fa- 
mily affairs expoſed. By this mode (if it were poſſible to diſtolve ſo 


10 
might have no objection to the granting of a perpetual leaſe; at leaft 
they: might prefer the one to the other. The Hlocquantity of land, 


which would be wanted in each inſtance, would got juſtify. the ex- 


ad ſettlements, all 


many unions, and there were encouragement for ſo many perpetual 
cures, as the propoſed revenue would reach to provide glebes for) all 


the eſtabliſhments might take place within a very ſhort period; where- 


as, it would require an immenſity of time for a fund to accumulate, ſo 


as to be adequate to tlie, purchaſing of them; or before opportunities 


would offer for the purpoſe. It would alſo clad the elamour (unjuſt 
and unreaſonable: as it may be) againſt increaſing Church-property. 


; Theſe leaſes ſhould. be taken by the truſtees for the uſe of the ſeveral 


pariſhes and perpetual cures, ſpecifically named. Where pariſhes or 


| perpetual cures can be accommodated with epiſcopal or corporate Tands, 
the rents ſhould be paid in like manner by their treaſurer. If, howe- 
ver, it be found neceſſary or adviſcable, in order to expedite a ſettle- 


ment, to buy in the temporary intereſt of a tenant in poſſeſſion of land 


of any nature whatever; the e —_—— limited to a cettaiti OS, 
Kay: be paid out of the fund. | 95 5 | 


nen exconaptments, I woos be -anderficod; to "hs nifined.” to 
ſs and perpetual cures, not exceeding 100l. per ann. except where 


Baur can be procured from Church and corporate grounds, in 
| cafe 


(: 274) 
| 2 they may be ad vantageouſſy extended to thoſe of higher value; 
as ſuch property cannot be entirely alienated; and the laws allow 
them to be granted for this purpoſe at a moiety of the preſent yearly 
rent per ann. og for any greater ſum ; (9) which being to be paid regu- 
larly and without trouble by the treaſurer of a public board, would 
greatly encourage ſuch grants. Such reſeryed rents having been ſuf- 
fered to run into arrear by ſome improvident incumbents may proba- 
bly be the reaſon, why more of theſe leaſes have not been made, in 
_ purſuance of the acts for the purpoſe ; ſince it muſt be acknowledged 
to be very awkward to, and might be deemed, howeyer unreaſonably, 
very ungracious in a biſhop, to deſtrain, or to take out ſequeſtration 
againſt one of his own clergy ; and not pleaſant, even to a lay-land- 
lord, to be obliged to take the like Reps againſt his neighbouring par- 
| ſon. (10) Be this as it may, the propoſed mode would unqueſtionably 
make the difference between not very deſireable private ſecurity and a 
public fund. Beſides, perhaps the clergy would be more active and di- 
| ligent in endeavouring to procure glebes, and their friends more ready 
to grant them, were the rents to be paid for them, than if themſelves 


were to be ſubject to the payment. wh 


To provide glebes in general in all acer a5 for benen hs | 
Tool. per ann. I take the further liberty of propoſing, that biſhops 
ſhould be empowered to grant them in commendam to a \neighbonging 


() See ad Q. Anne, chap. 10, continued for 21 yrs. by the 17 & 18 Geo, 3d. from 1777. 

-(10) A Prelate hath obſerved here, that the Legiſlature hath already given to land-owners an encouragement, equal 
to the propoſed one, to patt with their lands. If his Lordſhip will be ſo good as to re-conſider the matter, I am cer- 
tain he will be of a different opinion. The ſame Prelate obſerves, that the laws ſeem to have ſufficiently provided for 
the payment of thoſe glebes, which may be granted by land-owners, and that the mode ſeems to be in no degree objeo- 
tionable. There is not a ſyllable ſaid by the Writer to the contrary. He only obſerves, that it is not pleaſant ta ec- 
cleſiallical or lay-landlords to be obliged to put thoſe laws into force, in the caſe of non-payment; that the propoſed 
mode (of the rents being to be paid by the treaſurer of a publie board) would preclude that diſagreeable neceflity, : and 
q Fouls. r i een propriatere of 111 foil to mw perpetual leaſes for glebes. 


* : 
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elergyman for any term not exceeding two years, on the expreſſed condi- 
tion, that the whole emoluments, except what may be required to be 
paid for ſerving the cure and for management, ſhould be handed over to 

the biſhop, and by his lordſhip to the truſtees, for purchaſing a glebe, or 
paying the rent of ane for that particular 'benefice. Theſe commen- 
dams to be exempted from ſtamp duties, and all other fees and charges 
whatſoever; and no oath to be required, but that uſually adminiſtered 
to a ſequeſtrator.. In cafe the biſhop ſhould be tranſlated before the 
expiration of the eommendam, his lordſhip to have the power of pre- 
_ ſent ting & olerk to his ſueceſſor; and in caſe of death, his executors to 
have the fame power which thoſe of the Engliſh archbiſhops have 
with refpe& to their grace's options. It would be evidently to the 
advantage of government, and of lay-patrons, to be included in the 
act, ſinee their advowſons muſt neceſiarily hecome of ſo much greater 
annual value, as the Tang Farce or the rent to be paid for it, 
amounted to, 


Tax obtaining of ; "PAR 15 the exchange of a portion of ty thes 
for land, ſeems to be attended with too many objections and diflicul- 
ties, eyer to take Place i in any conſiderable degree, Though the act 
of the ad Geo. I. gives futh/a-powet to biſhops, dignitaries, and pre- 
pendaries, yet I doubt much, whether it hath een in a pr 
e of inſtancos 0 ws worth be a a 
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| _ Nee in this 8 yet fearing r 1 may bee Aaken. 
and knowing that miſtaken, or even ill- timed zeal, may do more miſe. 


chief to a cauſe, than avowed enmity, I have hitherto kept, and I mean 
at leaft for ſome time, to keep my thoughts on this ſubject as ſecret as 


I poſlbly, can from M7 ä gxcept the biſhops, and ſome of tlie 
clergy 


( thy ) 


dlergy of my acquaintance,” of whoſe opinion and judgment I would 
wiſh to avail myſelf; and which I do therefore now moſt carneſtly en- 
treat. Beſides, if my right rev. ſuperiots, the rulers and governors of 
the church, ſhould think there are any hints thrown out by fie, which 
may be adopted, or improved upon to her benefit, my. ſincere wiſhes 
are, that their lordſhips ſhould be the firſt cultivators, and reap the 
Yole and excluſive merit of them; although by accident I may have 
been the original diſcoverer. | If three or four hundred additional 
eſtabliſhments (11) for reſident efficient clergymen, which on all hands 
are. admitted to be ſo woefully wanted, could be procured without 
any oppreſſion, or ſenſible burden on the body of the clergy; and this 
without haſhing our preferments into ſcraps and morſels, what re- 
nown would the pious and patriotic atchievement procure to their lord- 
ſhips? If the memory of Dean Swift be handed down to poſterity 
with ſo much honour and reputation for being the oſtenſible negoci- 
ator, and, it may be, in ſome degree inſtrumental in obtaining a nominal | 
400l. per ann. for theſe purpoſes ; might not that prelate, who would 
zealouſly take up this buſineſs, and purſue it to effect, look forward, 
without being over ſanguine, to future gerierations calling him bleſſed ? 
However, be their judgment and the event what they may, all that 1 
humbly crave for myſelf is, that their lordſhips will be pleaſed to im- 
pute my thus ſtepping forward, certainly beyond my tank and ſtation, 
and perhaps beyond my depth, to diſintereſted zeal for the eſtabKſhed 
religion, the improvement and civilization of my native country, and 
the . of 4 greater degree of conciliation to the order of epiſco- 
pacy, than ſeems unhappily to prevail in this kingdem 4 preſent. ; 
(11) There are to many varithcs ſmall pareeli of Aches,” ogh 1 a fofficient for the aCcofpibsdatien & 4 PE + | 


elergyman. Theſe will odly require ſorne addition of land to render them adequate to the purpbſe ; which being duly _ 
attended to, and with proper management may make the propoſed fund reach to the number . here. | 


* 
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Tux ſubſtance of what hath been hitherto written having been 
ſhewn by friend to ſome of the biſhops, and a few of the clergy of 
rank and judgment, the following objections have been communicated 

to me, to each of which I ſhall take the liberty of ſubjoining ſuch 
obſervations as have occurred to me, that they, to whoſe province 
the regulation of the church and its revenues properly belongs; may 
be enabled to ſee at one view what hath been ſaid againſt, and as far 

as 1 am capable, what may be ſaid on behalf of the ſcheme. 


- Tux clergy in Ireland cannot afford a tax, as well as the clergy 

« in England; becauſe in the latter, nine-tenths of the benefices 
< above tool. per ann. have glebe-houſes upon them, to which the 
e preſentee ſucceeds without any other expence, but repairs. The 
« laws reſpeQing dilapidations are more favourable to the ſucceſſor, 
than the laws in Ireland. His tythes are paid without the ſame 
<6 + delay, : arrears and loſſes, which too generally occur here. 


Ir were ſeriouſſy to be wiſhed, that nine-tenths of our benefices 
: had glebe-houſes upon them at any rate; but this is phyſically impoſ- 
fible, till more glebes can be procured. , To procure them is the prin- 

 Cipal view in propoſing an equitable adjuſtment and a reaſonable and 

decent extenſion of the firſt- fruits, which would produce a fund of 
_ ſuppoſe ——— thouſands per ann. Each N would pay rent 
8 "90 fifty glebes at 20l. for each. | | | 


Tun great utility of the nt clithy bee ſo confeſſealy 
as it doth, upon their reſidence, not only every obſtacle ſhould be re- 
moved againſt, but every poſſible encouragement given to building, and 
"FOE Juitifiable ſeverity (12) inflicted on thoſe who neglected to build. 


Bi he 81 255 ens been, DONE . n wen te be rather too ſevere. Some 
clergymen | 
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. 
Now, ſince benefices which have houſes upon them, ate in the ge- 


neral ſubject to the loſs of a fourth of two year's income, beſides - 


the advancement of the whole ſum remaining undiſcharged for im- 


provements, ſurely it cannot be deemed an unjuſtifiable ſeverity, 


that a clergyman, having a glebe fufficient for refidence, who was not 


able or willing to build, ſhould be ſubject to the like loſs of a fourth. 


This fourth, and every future fourth, which an incumbent. would 
rather ſubmit to pay than to build, to be depoſited with the truſtees, 


and appropriated by them towards a houſe for that particular bene- 


fice, and handed over, together with the accrued intereſt, to any fu- 
ture incumbent, who ſhould undertake the building of one. Theſe 
depoſited fourths to be deducted out of the certificate, charging the 
benefice with two years income. If then clergymen were obliged 


to pay rent for the glebes, provided by the truſtees, till they had ob- 


tained their biſhop's certificate for having built, but to be refunded 


together with their firſt-fruits, as hath been ſuggeſted before, page 11, . 


and the uſual donation of 1001. and were moreover ſubjected to the 


loſs of a fourth of two years income, in caſe of negleQing to build, 


there cannot be a poſſible doubt, but at no very diſtant period there 


would be a decent number, perhaps NINE-TENTHs, of reſident effici- 


ent clergy. Particularly, if biſhops upon vacancies, where there was 
no objection to character, ſhewed a decided preference to their clergy, 


who had built. This would anſwer a double end, the encourage 


clergymen may be too old, iofiren or poor; keel families, for them to be enforeed with any degree of bu⸗ | E 
manity; biſhops are therefore often obliged to diſpenſe with them: and having this power, their lordſhips are expoſed _ 


to unreaſonable ſolicitations on this head ; which perhaps they catinot always refuſe complying with. - The forfeiture | 
then of a fourth may be conſidered as a fine for being ihdulged, and as the means of preventing the intentions of the 
Legiſlature, and the wiſhes of the biſhops, from being altogether defeated. The beſt laws are certainly thoſe which - 


execute themſelves; of which nature this ſeemis to wes fince it would NEE 1450 1 N of n e 1 
raiſe a fund, which would eaſure future building. n | regen lint ore oulft # 
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degree, apply to eur binoprtcks, there can be no occaſſon for extend- 


e 
ment uf building; and the forwarding of the exoneration of benefices 3 
and of courſe would bring the pleaſing profpcR every day nearer of 
« our _preſentoes ſuccceding as they do in England, without any 
other  EXpEence . but cepairs.” What hath: been ſaid in this pa- 
ragraph anuſt paſs for an 1 to the repeated objections, which 
have heen made to the ſcheme, as e — to ns and 
an obftragion to ſucce ſfon. 7 . 


* Tp the laws in England 1e more fordarable. to the 
Facceflbr | with regard | to dllapidations "than here,” what is 
there ko prevent us from copying them; there being nothing more 
common than for us to adopt uſeful Engliſh laws If the clergy 
here feecive payment or their ty thes a year later,” as I ve- 
lily believe they do in general, it may be a good reaſon for poſt- 
poning the payment of the firſt fruits for a year; but none at all, ag 
1 conceive, for a total exemption, which our preſent ratage, by every 
candid and unptejudiced perſon, muſt be allowed very nearly to be. 
This part of the objection may be eaſily obviated, by making the bonds 


for the flrſt gale of firſt fruits not payable till two years after the ayoid- 


ance of the predeceſſor, and ſo on; but ſtill, in cafe of promotion or 
death, to be liable to a gale for every pie year the emoluments 
were enjoyed, a after the charge for a houſe was paid off.— Since ar- 
rears and loffes too generally occur here” 10l. or 151. per cent. 
2 deducted from the groſs income, upon theſe accounts and 

nagement. Bat as none of theſe diffioulties, in any ſhape or 


ing any of the propoſed indulgences to them; except, perhaps, that of 
te the payment of their firſt fruits, fn the original“ charge 
for the houſe is cleared. Neither repairs, nor additional buildings or 


Mſtgroments of e or other clergy, ſhould be conſidered ; other- 
wiſe ” 


- 


623 * 


wiſe, the advantages propoſed. from a new Valor might wn e 
ad infinit um. 


« A new Valor cannot poſſibly be framed with any degree of relative 
e fairneſs and equality, unleſs the; incomes of all the apa in the 
kingdom were accurately aſcertained, Which would expoſe our reve- 
<« nues, give falſe ideas. of our wealth, and thereby inereaſe againſt us 
« the: publis envy, which, is already too great; and, in the and, might 
2 n rennen to raiſe a tax upon Church property.” 


« As to. its giving falſe ideas of the wealth of the clergy,” 
very many of thoſe whom I haye conſulted on this occaſion, and they 

are ſome of the moſt intelligent and zealous of the body, are on the 
contrary, firmly, perſuaded,. that it would materially ſerve, to correct 
falſe ones; and would irrefragably corroborate the Biſhop of Cloyne's 
(13) aſſertions, that the Church revenue is not nearly what it is generally 
| ſuppoſed to be; indeed, that there is not a. ſufficiency. to ſupport an 
adequate number of elergy, to inſtru and civilize the people, Fhat 
there are ſome li vings of large income we. da not deny; 3. but ſuppoſing 
there were many more. than, there really are, I imagine it will not be 
caſy, to give a good reaſon why. a proportional, number of clergy, ſhould. 
not be enabled to live comfortably, and ta leave a decent proviſion 
for. thein children, as, of lawyers, attorneys, and. hyſicians, or even 
of reputable mechanics and, farmers. If, it ſhould; be determined 
by our wiſe raformers to. he for the benefit. of the commonwealth! 
to reduce the national clergy to the level of thoſe: in France; it 
s to be hoped: andi expected, that they will; at the ſame: time be 
fo. equitable as to put them on the like footing: in other reſpectas. 
Wan L moans ”, that they will prooure from as _— a [ball 
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to diflolye. the ſubſiſting marriages .of ths TIDY and from our own 
| legiſlature an act to prohibit them from entering into that Kate for 


the future. But to be more ſerious. 


« TAE aſcertaining of the income” | hath os: been done, 


8 muſt continue to be done in caſe of building; and if in ſome 
caſes, why not in all? Certain T am, there ſcarcely ſeems to be any 


thing, which the biſhops ha ve more at heart, than that there ſhould 


be globe-houſes on every living i in the kingdom; ; if then their lord- 
ſhips wiſhes could be gratified in this reſpect, it would be the caſe in 
all. 1 will be anſwered; that, in the caſe of building, the aſcertained 


income lies dormant in the regiſtry of the dioceſe, ſecret from every 


perſon, but thoſe immediately concerned ; whereas it being neceſſary 


to have the ſanction of the legiſlature to the propoſed regulations, | 
our incomes would thereby become public to the whole world. This 
_ - muſt be admitted; and T will admit likewiſe, that as it would be 2 


novel matter of great magnitude, ſo would it be, for a time, of general 
| curioſity and converſation ; but it would ſoon be dropped, as ſubjects 
of more univerſal concern uſually are; for whoſe concern would 

; this be, but that of the clergy alone? We all know, that for a week 


or two after the annual publication of, and the debates on the penſion- 


liſt, we can ſcarcely hear any thing beſides talked of, and can for 
Jo long, recollect the larger and more extraordinary items; but how 
foon after does the ſubject give place to ſome new matter, which 


| engages the public attention? It may be further ſaid, that it will : 
lead to other topics, at any rate not pleaſant, and in the end, perhaps, 


detrimental to the clergy. The topics hinted at cannot poſſibly be 
more bandied than they are at preſent. Beſides; if the ſcheme 
; ſhould take place, [which I am aſſured from the very beſt autho- 


An is under ſerious een, for government to oy doo A r 
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building at legal intereſt a ſum equal to two years income, and the 
livings to be ſecurity for it, ſurely their value muſt be aſcertained 


with at leaſt as much accuracy as will be requiſite, in order to bring 
the propoſed ſcheme to effect. (14) 3: 


Monk RO vER, I believe, it will be acknowledged, that no publication 
whatever can poſſibly make the incomes of the biſhopricks better 
or more univerſally known than they are at preſent. We had them 
ſome little time ago pretty accurately calculated in the news-papers 
and magazines; they are likewiſe to be found in Young's Iriſh Tour, 
Vol. 2d, Part 2d, Neither, in truth, in this reſpe& is the caſe with 
regard to our other benefices much different; there being very few, 


who turn their thoughts to ſuch matters, that do not know very : | 


nearly the value of every living of conſequence in the county, or 
dioceſe in which they reſide ; and as to. diſtant ones, quo PROCUL A 
NOBIS,. NIHIL AD NOS will hold good in this, as in other CONCERNS 
of the like nature. | 


AL. As ro the laſt part of this lecden, nels that © in the end it 


ht tempt government 


* ao ie a tax upon church property,” 
though it is a conſideri& tin, 


Line if was firſt communicated to me, 


J have not yet been able to bring myſelf to believe, that it was 


meant to be taken ſeriouſſy; therefore, were it not for the very great 
reſpectability of the character from whom it came, I would probabl 7 
have paſſed it by without Wc > have done Toric others, 1 in order 


to avoid being tedious. 


054) TI xzQUzsT to know of what uſe money, 3 to building, © can gs a perſan, who hath no 5 
to build upan? But the prapoleil ſcheme is te procure glebes to build upon; therefore, it tends to make the intgnti- 
ons of government operative, which otherwiſe they can never become in. any con der able degree. Legal intereſt on the 


fan advanced would be 4a heavy load on the general run of out benefices; much heavier, indeed, than putting our 
firtt fruits on level with thoſe in England. A glebe, rent free, of al. per ang, would more than counter-balancs © 
7 * age: Dt on the poorer pariſhes, 30d not — the richer. S 


For, 


— — 
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Fon can it be conceived, that government would lay a partial tax on 
its own patronage, and thereby wantonly and unjuſtifiably injure a 
body of men, on whoſe conſtitutional ſupport they can always de- 
pend? Or, conſidering the known piety and attachment of the, King 
to the eſtabliſhed religion, his miniſters would venture to propoſe it, 
or his Majeſty would give the royal aſſent to it? Or, that the lords 
and commoners of weight would concur in leſſening that proviſion, 


which is almoſt excluſively confined to their younger ſons, brothers 


and dependants? Certain it is, that they have repeatedly of late 
ſhewn the direct contrary diſpoſition, by throwing in their whole 
weight to protect the property of the church, when it was attacked. 
In truth, I may ſafely defy an inſtance ſince Queen Elizabeth's reign 
to be produced to juſtify any ſuch apprehenſion. The agiſtment vote 
in 1936 is no exception; as it was not ſuffered to come before the 
King or lords. Beſides, this vote is now reprobated on all hands, as 
being both unjuſt and .impolitic. The preſent times would not bear 
ſo unconſtitutional a proceeding. Not to mention, that the more 


uſefully the- church revenue is applied, the more ſecure her property 


in Jt will be. If, indeed, Divine Providence (as a juſt puniſhment for 
our ſins, and particularly for.our not devoting a reaſonable proportion 
of our incomes, as our ſiſter kingdom does, towards the advancement 
of a church, which i in doctrine and diſcipline comes neareſt to apoſto- 
lical inſtitution of any exiſting) ſhould permit the democratical part 


of our conſtitution, to get the aſcendancy, we all know full well, that 
it is not a tax which will content them; we know, that it will not be 


a particle leſs than the whole; and we muſt ſubmit to become. ſtipen- 


diaries, as is the caſe in Scotland and other countries, where the de- 


mocracy became paramount at the Reformation; was the caſe in 


— during the netten ; and i is now likely to be the caſe in 
France 


| | ( 
France on the ſame account. Several corporations have ſolicited and 
obtained permilſion to levy local taxes upon themſelves, to be applied 
to objects advantageous to their communities. Hath this meaſure 
ever been, or is it ever likely to be productive of unſolicited partial 
taxes on particular bodies of men, to be applied to the exigencies of 
the nation at large? and are not, in this reſpe&, our caſe and their's 


exactly ſimilar 1 


"+0 IT a be our Wildom to reſt Aer on . of the number 
„ of diſſenters and pretended friends, with whom we are ſur- 
60 rounded.” | | | 


I Have, e frequently read and heard this maxim of quietiſaa 
advanced by judicious, learned and pious divines againſt attempting 
any alteration in our liturgy; but never before to preclude our 
biſhops from applying for further powers, when neceſſary, to rectify 
and amend the outward regimen of the church, to encreaſe reſiden- 
cies for the clergy, and to extend the public worſhip. Since it is our 
very great unhappineſs to be ſurrounded: with ſuch a number of 
« diſſenters and pretended friends,” I ſhould rather ſuppoſe it to be 
our wiſdom to endeavour to leſſen their number and to encreaſe 
our own; which great ſpiritual bleſſings and very deſirable temporal 
advantages might, with the aſſiſtance of the Almighty, be reaſonably 
to be expected, were there two or three churches and reſident cler- 
gymen, inſtead of one, on every 20 or 30,900 acres. Beſides, were 
the biſhops and the body of the clergy heartily to eſpouſe the mea- 
ſure, the liberality and piety of it might poſſibly convert many of 
our * pretended” into real friends; and meliorate the temper of 
ſoine of the diſſenters towards us and the eſtabliſhed religion. Is 
it not at leaſt deſerving of the moſt mature deliberation of every 

D 2 perſon, 
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: (28) 
perſon; who has the Proteſtant! intereſt ſincerely at heart, whether it 
be not more ' probable that theſe would be the 2:7 e than 
what is intimated by the W af 


ys ſuggeſting this, 1 only copy the ante of the Biſhop of 
Cloyne, who (ſpeaking. of the inadequate number of our churches 
and clergy, page 58) obſerves, that it is an enquiry, of a moſt inte- 
«. reſting nature to every ſerious Proteſtant, and highly deſerving 
«+ the, attention of the members of . the- legiſlature: in particular.” 
His lordſhip” 8 remarks on this head have ſince been fully confirmed 
by the materials for an eccleſiaſtical map, which Dr. Beaufort has 
been ſo obliging as to communicate to the writer. From them it 
appears, that towards the cloſe of the year 1788 there were but 932 
churches throughout the whole kingdom, including thoſe of the me- 


tropolis and other cities and towns, many of whieh contain more 
than one. If then we take into the account the number of churches 


there are in ſome of the counties of Leinſter and parts of Ulſter in 
proportion to the relative extent of country, we may form a tolera- 
ble judgment of the ſituation of the reſt of the kingdom in this re- 
ſpect; and if we add to this, that there are not more than 800 in- 
cumbents, and that probably a third at leaſt of theſe are obliged to be 
non-reſident for want of glebes, the reſult will be melancholy indeed, 


and amply juſtify another obſervation of his lordſhip's, page 6r, 


« that it can be no matter of ſurprize nor of reproach to the eſta- 
c hliſhed elergy,” that under theſe and ſome other diſadvantages,” 
taken notice of in the ſame. * 6 more converts 50 not been 
made to che Proteſtant church. i u 1 


6 '« Tus attempt to put the ſcheme 5 into execution would create di- 
* viſio ions among ourſelves. | 1 f 2 


How 


| ( 29 ) 

Hoy it can poſſibly be attended with this conſequence, I own I 
am not able to comprehend. If, however, it ſhould create diviſi- 
ons,” they muſt neceſſarily be confined to the biſhops, of which no 
living mortal necd, or ought to know any thing, but themſelves; for 
as to the body of the clergy, I apprehend they would not, neither do 
I ſee. any reaſon why they ſhould be. conſulted ; fince the preſent 
incumbents are not to be affected, except in the caſe of promotion; 
and then the known adage of cAVEAT EMPTER would, in its ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, be applicable to them. But were they to be conſulted upon, 
or even to be affected by the meaſure, - I ſhould really think and hope 
better things of them, than that they would wantonly obſtruct a 
ſcheme, recommended to them by their ordinaries, ſo manifeſtly tend- 
ing to the advancement of that religion, whoſe intereſts they are 
bound by every obligation, divine and human, to promote to the 
utmoſt of their powers and abilities. As far as I am acquainted with 
their ſpirit in general, I ſhould much rather be inclined to think and 
hope, that by far the majority of them would conſider the propoſed 
extenſion of the firſt fruits as the moſt uſeful application of that 
proportion of their incomes, which every Chriſtian, and more eſpeci- 
ally the clergy, are obliged to devote in good works to their Supreme 
Patron and the Great Donor of all things. If, unhappily, there 
Thould be amongſt us a few narrow-minded, luke-warm brethren, 
who would not view it in this light, the dread of public odium, 
if no better motive, would effectually deter them from e avow- | 
ing any oppoſition. : | 


The clergy taxing themſelves wonld. never be conſidered: as an 
ec effort of public ſpirit, but as a ſymptom of redundant opu- 
lence, aiming at enlarging the body, for the ſake of political 
50 * Arength.” wok D 3 Aras! 
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ALas! Have we ſo entirely forfeited. our character, as in the 
general to be ſuppoſed incapable of acting from any, but ſelfiſh mo- 
tives? I would fain hope and believe the caſe to be otherwiſe : but 
if it be really ſo, let us, in the name of God, inſtantly endea vour to 
remove the odious imputation; and if afterwards our good ſhould be 
evil ſpoken of, we muſt only bear it with chriſtian patience ; and ſub- 


mit ourſelves and our cauſe to Him who judgeth righteouſly. But it 
can hardly be ſuppoſed, | that this will be the caſe; or even that 


ninety-nine out of an hundred will not conſider it to be a very 
laudable effort of public ſpirit.” It was at leaſt the obſervation 


of the only biſhop Ihave had the honour of converſing with on 
the ſubjeQ, (and in my conſcience I believe him to be as intelli- 
Sent a prelate, and as zealous for the church ag any we have) that 
among the laity there would be but one opinion ; which opinion cer- 


' tainly cannot be that contained in the objection. The increaſing 


of the ſtrength of the eſtabliſhed religion, (or of the clergy, if you 
pleaſe) muſt be deſirable to every friend of the conſtitution, becauſe 


It is increaſing the conſtitutional ſtrength of the kingdom. Sure I am, 


that very lately it was ſo conſidered . by a vaſt majority of the com 
mons of Great Britain, in the debate on the corporation an d teſt a 9 


The attempt to ſhew how much more forcibly the arguments and rea- 


ſonings, made uſe of upon that occaſion, apply to this kingdom, or 
the endeayour to prove how much more our eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment requires to. be ſtrengthened than their's, would be offering an 


inſult to the underſtanding of every Proteſtant in Ireland. 


„Wurm cur enemies are the propoſers of alterations, we get rid of | 


40 them by inſiſting on the danger and inexpedience of innovations. 


a: 15 we en forward a heavy tax on the bedy of the parochial clergy, 
: and 


(& J 


% and inſiſt they will be mended by it generally and individually ; 
 «& how can we rationally object to other projects?“ | 


In ESUME it will be allowed, that there is a material difference 
between OUR ENEMIES PROPOSING ALTERATIONs detrimental to the 
church and clergy, and OURSELVES BRINGING FORWARD SCHEMEs to 
ſtrengthen the one, and to gain credit to the other. Innovations are 
in the general dangerous and inexpedient; and if I know my own 
heart, there are few more averſe to them than I am. For my princi- 
ples i in this reſpet I might ſafely appeal to every reſpectable gentle- 
man in the county where I reſide, ſince very few of my level have 
more openly and avowedly ſet their face againſt them, than I have 
done. If, indeed, this were the firſt time that a tax (hereafter to be 
called by the name of Firſt-fruits) was broached, I would readily ad- 
mit it to be a dangerous and an inexpedient innovation; but that 
not being by any means the caſe, I cannot ſee it in the light of an 
innovation at all. Many, as well as myſelf, have not been able to 
ſee it in any other light, than that of an equitable regulation and a 
neceſſary extenſion of an antient tax, now appropriated to the moſt 
uſeful and national of all purpoſes (1 5). 


* 


＋ HERE are vnqueſtionably different 1 3 degrees of alot. 
tions and innovations; therefore admitting the ſcheme to come under 
the former predicament (for under the latter it cannot poſſibly come) 


(15) As WIA CAL as Mr, Burke juſſ ly is to the violent and indigeſted projects of ignorant, furious, and unpriq- 
eipled innovators; and to the demoliſhing of old and venerable ſtructures, whoſe relative fitneſs and convenience time 
bath ſan&ioned, and ſhewn the utility of; yet he is very far from being averſe to repairing and i improving them, when 
they require it : neither, it may be ee would he be to enlarging the edifice; when, as in the preſent WY is 
became too ſmall for the accommodation of the family; provided it were done by eſtabliſhed and experienced artificers, 
with a due attention to ſymmetry and the deſign of the original planner,—See his letter on the French revolution, page 
go et paſſim; and more particularly his juſt, maſterly, and patriotic enen on 2 renovation of the Poliſh _— 
tution, in his eppeal from the old to the new Whige. 


1 movld | 


( 32 ) 


Thovld: think the fair way would be, not to reprobate it merely for 
doing ſo; but to balance the advantages againſt the diſadvantages ; 
which if done with candour and impartiality 1 in the preſent caſe, and 
the former do not preponderate in an almoſt infinite degree, 1 will 
without heſitation or regret give up the point. The appropriating of 
300l. per ann, out of the deanery of Down towards eſtabliſhing a 
choir was certainly an innovation, and ſeemingly a dangerous one. 
II, then, the guardians of the church had not reaſoned in ſome ſuch 
manner as this, it is impoſſible but their lordſhips muſt ha ve ſignified 
their apprehenſions of the precedent, when it came before them in 


their legiſlative capacity. (16) 


* Ir is to be hoped, we will never be ſo unwiſe or unreaſonable as to 
object to fair and rational ſchemes (though attempted to be brought 
into diſrepute under the ſuſpicions and in vidious appellation of 
PRoJEcTts) merely for their being alterations. To unfair and irra- 
tional ones we can always © rationally,” and, I truſt, effectually 
OBJECT, as long as our preſent conſtitution laſts; ET ESTO yERPE- 
uA! Laying out my own money on my own farm may MEND 
my circumſtances ; but others taking it from me by violence to 
improve their's; or my being niggardly in the proper and uſeful 
_ expenditure of it on my grounds, would undoubtedly be attended 
with a quite different effect. We cannot take up a paper without 
ſecing every principle of equity and common ſenſe outraged ; nor go 


wy 0 6) Iv ſince been aſfured by the moſt undoubted and reſpectable authority, that this was actually the caſe; 
and that their lordſhips conſidered the donations contributed on the occaſion to be a full counter-balance to the danger 
ariſing from the precedent. 1 fatter myfelf, then, that 1 ſhall not be deemed too preſumptuous in humbly requeſting, 
that their lordſhips will be pleaſed to extend the ſame reaſoning to the preſent caſe; and to conſider, whether the ad- 
vamtages propoſed from, and the objeRs to be obtained by my innovating precedent, n but by no means grant - 
Ing it to be ſuch) are not as great as * reſulting from wy to which Fey did not think it necefiary to expreſs any | 
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into a company without having our ears dinned with projected inno- 
vations with regard to our tithes; and A certain right hon, Commoner 
hath pledged himſelf to bring them forward. Now I muſt take leave 
to aſk, whether it would not be our wiſdom, or rather, whether it be 
not our duty to arm our friends with as many arguments as we can 
muſter, in order to enable them to parry the impending blow? And 
whether this, that we are about appropriating a part of our revenues 
to pious and national purpoſes, would not be as ſtrong and as popu- 
lar a one, as any they could poſſibly urge on our behalf? | 


e Ir would be giving an example of the propriety of making " 
ce radical change in the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, which would be 
« inſiſted upon in favour of the Legiſlature to effect a general 
change; which they would ſtile a reform. It would be a radical 
2 change, becauſe it would affect a meaſure deemed in the ſtate a 
40 dangerous and injudicious alteration of too great riſk to be hazard- 
« ed, from the indiſpoſition that appears to alter either the partial 
« taxation of townlands by Grand Juries ; or the more ſignal partial 
« diſtribution of the land-tax j in England, 


Wo notwithſtanding all that hath been faid with a view to evince the 

equity, propriety, and neceflity of the ſcheme, it muſt ſtill be objected 
to, as being in ſome degree an alteration, (which is all that can poſſi- 
bly be alledged againſt it) it certainly muſt at the ſame time be grant- 
ed, that an alteration obtained at the ſolicitation of a corporate body for 
the advantage of their community, and a detrimental alteration, obtrud- 
ed upon them contrary to their deſires, are two very different things: 
: that the firſt is an obliging concurrence with the wiſhes of thoſe 
concerned; the laſt an iniquitous and arbitrary act, to which our bit- 


tereſt enemies, were bey not blinded by bigotry and prejudice, would 
£ E for 


(+ ) 

for their own ſakes expreſs a pointed diſlike; as being a tyrannical 
outrage againſt every principle of the conſtitution. | The improbabili- 
ty of the Legiſlature effecting,” and the impoſſibility; whilſt our 
preſent» conſtitution: laſts, of their ſacceeding,' ſhould they . affect a 
general change, (let them “ ſtile it a teform, or by what moo e 
will) hath been conſidered, Page 26. | 


« Tar indifp polition that Appeal to alter either the pattial taxation 
of our belles in "Is kingdom by grand j juries, or the more ſignal | par- 
tial diſtribution of the Iand-tax in England,” are the only arguments 
adduced. to prove the propoſed ſcheme to be a © radical change in the 
eceleſiaſtical conſtitution; a tun and Be HERA hp mw of | 

too great riſk to be hazarded.” | ent ai goqu; 8 


TAT our ceſſes Rave, by a lite kath. ed mo ore chably 4 
equitably adjuſted, (to the derß e reat contentment of our land-hold- 
ers) T can poſitively affirm; Rom my frequent attendance at veſtries 
i cc es of it, when 1 had it bedr me for my direction. a4 


"Tax oe Canal vurkal diſtribution of the er in England; I 
muſt confeſs, ſtrikes me as being totally irrelevant. Since that tax 
hath taken place, eſtates have been purchaſed and re- purchaſed; but 
ſtill under the faith and perſuaſion, that, if tlie exigencies of the na- 
tion requited the tax to be augmented, the augmentation would be 
throughout the kingdom in a relative proportion to the original taxa- 
tion. But it is to be hoped, that no eccleſſaſtical benefices have been 
bought or fold; if they have, it muſt be allowed to be contrary to all 

law and coaſbicnice; ; therefore, neither law nor equity are concerned 
in the caſe; It may bs ſaid; that gentlemen having purchaſed ad- 
vowſons' for tlie bendfit of their families, which is certainly legal, is 


| an objeaion to this reaſoning. . Shel Caſes are rare in this kingdom; 3 
Wn 5 but 


CC] 

were they ever ſo common, the patrons ſhould conſider the tax, as all 
taxes ſhould: be conſidered, the relinquiſhing a part of their property 
for the ſecurity: of the remainder; and whoever hath, read the Biſhop 
of Cloyne's pamphlet on the preſent ſtate of the church of Ireland 
with any degree of attention, muſt acknowledge it to be in a very 
precarious and defenceleſs ſituation In truth, this hath been acs 
| knowledged by very many of the objectors to the preſent ſeheme, and 
denied by none of them. At all events, the preſentee, nor any one for 
him, cannot pay any things therefore the objection does not apply. 
Beſides, the money raiſed by the propoſed mode would Bill continue 
to be, what it now is, apart of the aggregate revenue of the church; 
that, raiſed by an equalization of the land-tax, would be diverted 
into a different channel from its prefent one; it would become pub- | 
lic, inſtead of private property; and as this would affect ſo many peo- 
ple, the oppoſition to, and clamour againſt it would be general and 
violent. To the other, not an individual, with juſtice, or even with 
common decency could object; ſince no perſon can ſay, he hath ei- 
ther a natural or a legal claim to preferment. In fhort, could the dif- 
ficultics, attending an adjuſtment of the land -tax, be as: eafily ſur- 
mounted, and the objections to the meaſure as readily anſwered, as 
thoſe attending the propoſed regulations of the firſt-fruits, it is 
ſramely 0 be concelvetl, that miniers —— have negleted it ſo. 
long. 15 a 


TER inequality of our Valor, 3 very eh is not ot by 
155 means the moſt objectionable circumſtance relative to it. Nine 
benefices out of ten being totally exempted, and the ratage of thoſe 
Which are not exempted being ſo ſcandalouſſy low, comparatively. 
with the Engliſh ratage, or with 2 origingt Mes (#7) are deere 


en. See the inftru@tions of Henry VIII. to his 9 — for art-kruits 3 in — Liber. Regis, If the ori. 
E 2 more 
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more ſo: Many of the beſt friends of the n to whom FT 
have communicated theſe hints, have thought, that it would be 


much better to obliterate the very term from our ſtatute-books, than 


to retain the preſent paultry burleſque on firſt-fruits of a nominal 
400l. per annum; (18) for, ſay they, it expoſes either our penuriouſ- 
neſs, or our inattention; as general penury cannot be pleaded in be- 
half of our biſhopricks, and very many of our other benefices. 
Ignorance of the ſtate of the church ought at no time to be pleaded ; 
much leſs ſince nine editions of che es of ae 8 ener have 
been 1 in circulation. bout bu 


"66 „ pls is the occaſion. for by many bel 38 and 


4 clergy,, as are propoſed by the ſcheme, in a country, in which 


40 there are ſo few Proteſtants of the eſtabliſhment, as ſcarcely to 
by afford the proſpect of a decent eee * preſent, or the. 
« probability of one in, future ot 


i 


A REAN deal might readily be faid in anſwer to this ion; 
Let it ſuffice, that, for want of a competent number of churches and 
clergy, many Proteſtants may have been loſt to the nation; and if 


the inconvenience could be remedied, many might be bee Ws 


Þ * + nN i} ＋ . 


eine! idea before the reformation, whos the tax was e to De q $9 after, "when it was uſually 8 * 
no, perhaps, not the moſt deſerving retainets uon the court, was the firſt years income upon 4 moderate and liberal 
computation ; ſurely it ought now to bear ſome degree ot proportion, conſidering the very meritorious purpoſes. to. 
which it is appropriated, See Burn's Eccl. Laws. 


(48) Ir is very much to be doubted, whether they amount to half this ſum at ne They principally ariſe from 
as biſhoprics; and as younger men have been of late raiſed to that dignity than formerly, ſucceſſion muſt neceſſarily 
have been retarded. © As nearly as can be calculated from the dates of conſecrations and tranſlations, as given in the 


| almanacks, their firſt-fruits have not much exceeded 1001. per ano. for the laſt ten years, And if we allow 100l. 


per ann. more to have been actually received from the other benefices, it may, perhaps, be the utmoſt, I have lately 
been informed, that the Engliſh ürſt- fruits produce an income of about 15,0001. Even admitting ours to amount to 
400l. per ann. where is the proportion ?- Their's are appropriated towards ſuppportins the number of clergy” they. 
bave; were our's upon the ſame ſcale; they would go a good way towards ſupporting the number we ought to have. 
Where is the Gferegce between the object in either kingdom Þ, ; 


ſome 


( &@&] 


fome time ago read in the newſpapers of large and frequent batches 
of converts in Connaught, in Galway particularly. Now, I would be: 
glad to be informed, how theſe can be retained, or they and their 

children be made real Proteſtants of, without church or. clergy ? 
Suppoling, the ſpiritual demand for the propoſed additional number. 
of clergy to be ever ſo ſcant, the temporal is very far from being. 
ſo. To endeavour to civilize the people in thoſe diſtant parts of 
the kingdom, and to perſuade them to have ſome little reſpec for the 
laws, and leſs averſion. to the eſtabliſhment, are objects worthy of the 
greateſt attention; and for which, I conceive, our revenues were part- 
ly granted. Every clergyman can read, ſome may be able to borrow, 
and a few to buy the moſt approved tracts on practical huſbandry. 
Their little glebes will give them opportunities of introducing into 
thoſe remote -pariſhes modern improved culture; which, when ſeen 
to be ſucceſsful, will probably be followed, to the very great emo- 
lument of the nation. Even the : deſcendants of the clergy will 
be an acquiſition to the conſtitutional ſtrength in thaſe Fopiſn 
countries. Dr. Johnſon mentions the utility of middle men in 
the iflands and the diſtant parts of Scotland; as fuch, the clergy 
may be of great uſe here; to repreſent to abſentee: land-lords the 
wretched ſtate of the people, and to obtain for them neceſſary 
relief, or judicious encouragement. I have known the clergy very 
| ſerviceable in this way, even where the proprietor of the ſoil was 

reſident. It is more than probable, it was from ſome ſuch, con- 
ſiderations as theſe, that Mr. Young, (19) in his Iriſh, tour, recom- 
mends raiſing money off the bans to aid and encourage the build- 


ing of glebe-houſes. hy 185 
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Bor it now demonſtrably: appears, that the | ſpiritual demand 
for them is not nearly fo ſcant, as hath been generally imagined. 
Mr. Buſhe, (20) from the returns of the hearth-money collectors, 
computes our population to be about 4,200,000; and from the at- 
tendance of the different perſuaſions at their reſpective chapels in 
the houſe of induſtry, it is inconteſtible, that even among our pau- 
pers there are not three Romaniſts to one Proteſtant. The latter 
being of the higher rank, and in general the moſt induſtrious part 

of che people, the proportion throughout the kingdom is probably 
not ſo great; but admitting it to be three to one, there muſt be 

1,300, 0 Proteſtants; and ſuppoſing only 900, ooo of theſe to be of 
the eſtabliſhed religion, 400 additional churches at leaſt muſt be 
neesſfary; fince 1, 300 would not be much above one church to 
700 ſouls, who being fcattered at great diſtances from each other, 
except i in towns, render more places for divine worſhip i in propor- 
tion to the wunder This: e than if W were more ee 
N (21) | | 


Tur Aigelvins of unions. and making them ſeparate pas 


* ſhes, is in fact the ſplitting and dividing of livings, and reducing 


768 « them, to ſcraps and morſels, which you either really are, but Jam 
10 more 1 9. think, you "MF i to be ſo Fer 51 
F * from,” . o a0h1gOo of) C 1 41 

70 nder there mould be a very e . of "— 
in "the eketical, "1 48 Well as in every other profollion and rank in 


Fea) Sox his letter to _ . 1 Iriſh 8 alſo "the dis of Dromore” $ Sermon. before; the Inco 8 


Society, 18th April, 1790. By a return from the Secretary to the Houſe of Induſtry, dated'21ft Od. 1790, t e num- 


bers ſtood thus : 26 Proteſtants, 735 . re 


(21) I x xow that Mr. Buſhe's computation has been ee but, e it to be a third above our real 
s, it will very little, if at all, affect the argument; as Goo, ooo Proteſtants of the eſtabliſhment would be above 
460 to each of 1,300 churches ; enough of all conſcience } 


civil 


( 39 ) 


civil ſociety, none but the moſt envious levellers, or the moſt 
viſiotiary reformers will maintain; whoſe wickedneſs or folly Mr. 
Burke Himſelf cannot ' poſſibly hold in greater deteſtation and 
contempt than I do; neither can any one be more thoroughly 
convinced than I am of the utility, nay of the abſolute neceſ- 
ſity even of our richeſt preferments, in order to encoutage ſu- 
perior learning and talents, to ſupport the dignity of a national 
church, in a monarchy particularly, and to induce real gentle- 
men of liberal education and extenſive connections to embrace 
the profeſſion (22). All I aim at is, that they who get theſe 
preferments, ſhould by the long-eſtabliſhed mode of firſt- fruits 
contribute, as they do in England, a moderate, but at the ſame 
time a decent and reaſonable proportion of the income towards 
ſtrengthening their hold of the remainder, promoting the welfare 
and ftability of that eſtabliſhment, on which their title to the 
whole depends, and ſhewing their gratitude to God and the na- 
tion, who have been ſo bountiful to them, by diſtributing a "ſhare 
out of their abundance to the neceſſities of the fame commu- 
nity; and the furtherance of the ſame great and important cauſe. 


How vk, admitting the caſe to be as repreſented in the ob- 
jection, many, perhaps, as well as the writer, will not agree to 
there being much weight in it. Be a proportion ot rich en- 
dowments ever ſo uſeful and neceffary; yet ſurely the intereſts 
throughout the kingdom of pare religion; of a religion, moteo- 
ver, whoſe En and R are ſo . adapted to, 


(22) If three or four buydred additional nen s or AN cures = jol, to 1201. per, ann. could b be procured by 
the propoſed plan, the richer preferments could be better ſpared for theſe purpoſes; fiace biſhops would then have 


more frequent opportunities, than they have at preſeaty of attending to the laborious merits, or the decent propriery 


and 


of character ia curate of Randing. 


4 
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tend for it, that one clergy 


12 

and ſo intimately connected with our civil conſtitution, are at 
leaſt equally ſo. Beſides, undoubtedly, our firſt attention ſhould 
be. directed to the principal intentions of our revenues being 
granted, -which, unqueſtionably were the eſtabliſhing and ſupport- 
ing a ſufficient number of clergy, as far as thoſe revenues would 
xeach, to inſtruct and civilize the people. But if the matter be 
attentively conſidered, poſſibly, it may be found, that the diſ- 
ſolving of unions, on the. plan propoſed, will not 3 the re- 
ducing of livings into _ ſcraps and, ., morfels!” , The. Biſhop f 
Cloyne obſer ves, page 60, that a ſcanty mes for a cler- 


&7 man in Connaught is often made up by an union of from five 


to nine pariſhes of twenty. miles in extent.“ Now, I muſt. con- 
nan. is 28 incapable of giving due 


Va 


; attention to the temporals as to the ſpirituals of ſuch an extent 
of country. Hence have ariſen fatal conſequences to the proper- 


ty of the church. Laxity in demanding, and the utter impoſſi- 


bility of collecting, or of obtaining by compoſition, the third part 


of, its value. It may, therefore, be ſafely concluded; that three 


reſident clergymen, aided by three glebes, rent free, of 20l. per 


ann. would each have as good an income a8 the vas; who. poſ- 
e thee "ws at eg 5 [4] 


«In is 9 af Munſter,” this; Lordſhip 1 further obſerves in 
the ſame place, by the increaſe of tillage clergymen have con- 
ſiderable incomes ; but from ſuch an extent of land as would 
require two, perhaps three churches to accommodate the dif- 
« ferent diſtricts of it.” Parliament hath at leaſt of late ſhewn 
"3tfelf not only willing, but liberal (as is evident from the re- 


dundaney transferred to 3 in TOY money for churches, 
rightly 
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1 
rightly judging them to be national objects, to which national 
money may with advantage and propriety be applied. There 
then can be no other admiſſible apology, why - two or three 
churches have not been erected on thoſe extenſi ve e but 
the want of reſidencies for clergymen to attend them. : Hence 
muſt be acknowledged the neceſſity of the propoſed. or. ſome 
other ſcheme for the purpoſe. Here alſo, as in Connaught, 5 
rely upon it, that a judicious diſunion of pariſhes would not 
injure the income of rich preferments nearly ſo much as is ge- 
nerally apprehended. Where the clergy have fuch large territo- 
ries, they are incapable of managing ſo many unruly people, as 
are uſually contained in them, by the aſſiſtance of proctors and 
their own ſervants. They are, therefore, neceſſarily driven, con- 
trary to their inclinations and intereſt, to let their livings to 
tithe farmers, Who not unfrequentiy have as much profit by the 
bargain as the incumbent hath income. The real, or Fippoſed 
oppreſſion of theſe gentry, was the moſt general pretext and apo- 
wed for the hate inſurrections and outrages in the South. 


rl 1 2613 

D Dunn country is toudly: called upon to "hut 7 cfm; on (@# 
% more efficient footing; and as for this purpoſe it evidently 
« lands in need of much addition to its own ſtrength by pub- 
„lie aids, it is maturely to be conſidered; whether it would 
b, expedient, by a new Valor and a} proportional tax, tor 
« lead the way in throwing the whole burden on itſelf. If the 
<« propoſed plan were effected, whenever in future application 
« were made to Parliament for aſſiſtance, the enemies of the 
church might immediately direct the attention of the Legiſla- 
<«< ture to its own ſources; and obſerve, that ſuch a proportion 


* in the pound would readily raiſe the ſupply ſolicited; and 
F e 
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« thus: finally ſhut the door againſt all public bounty. This is 
ce really a' ſerious dene to bes abe ben are anxious * the 


ee Poa ebe ob 5 en we ne a 


add retrneg ante the very great lie I am | ader to 
this” intelligent Objector for the candour with which he has 
ed my reſent attempt, and the uſeful information he has 

ſo goo to furniſh me with; yet 1 muſt .make bold to alk, 
<li 1 be likely to induce the legiſlature. to refuſe neceſſary 
5 > rela gute aid towards ftrengthening the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, .c or to irect their attention for the raiſing of it to an unpre- 
cedented” poundage | on the revenue of the church, becauſe the 
the clerey, (finding their firſt-fruits ſo very inadequate _ to the 
idea, an "inferior to thoſe. in Eng land; or rather being called 
do by the equity and propriety Lor 5 caſe) lead the way in 
recfying - defects, which aroſe from peculiar circumſtances, which 
no lor ger "exiſt? « Our church requires to be put on a · more 
c effici ent footi and towards this the clergy merely deſire, 
that the Triſh V 12 may be modelled by that of England; will 
this ſuggeft a poundage tax to the imagination of the moſt viſi- 
onary fpeculator? If it ſhould, he can readily, and will be ef- 
foually anfwered,”' as long as our preſent conſtitution laſts. But 
che country hath time immemorial been as loudly called 
upon, as at preſent, to put the church on a more efficient foot- 
ing hath it ever received the fmalleſt addition to its own 
arengen by public r (83) "Abd" if e judge of the 


po 


treat 
tom, 


dam granted anghallg of ROW, dealt 8 endet de placed to the account of 1 e 
WEL 2 rene renal of 0 the eſtabliſhment ; all being td ph t he < having decent 


ab \ comfortable. places to uſſemble in for divine Worſhip. 80 many of our principal landlords being abfen- | 
en, 8 ſuch jheiog- ip cenfrd the miſeraple poverty "RTP thats if churches be not built. by 


future 
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G 
future by the paſt, is it ever likely to do ſo? Though” there 
are 5,997 livings (24) or rather ſtarvings- in England under 501. 
per ann. and of, theſe 2,548 under gol. per ann. and though 
nine-tenths of the people there are of the eſtabliſhed” religion, | 
and in the general zealous for it, yet we do not find they have 
ever received any public aid, ſince- the firſt. fruits were reſtored by 
Queen Anne. How then are we to expect it here? If it hath been 
deemed dangerous (cee the next Objection) to bring before the legiſla - 
ture a ſcheme to ftrengthen the church out of 1 its own ſources, what- 
would it be to propoſe having it done out of the public revenue ? 
With humble ſubmiſſion then, the points "maturely to be confidered 
by thoſei who: are anxious for the'eſtabliſhment” ſeeth to be—whe- 
ther it be more expedient to ſuffer the church to remain on its pre- 
ſent acknowledged ineffieient footing, in hopes of future public aid, 
which there is ſo very little probability of obtaining, o or to en- 
dea vour to effect it immediately out of our own ſources We- 
ther, if any prelate could be found hardy enough to bring 
ſarward the Propoſition of public bounty, his lordſhip would not 
do it with a better grace, and with a better chance of ſucceeding, 
after we had manifeſted our own exertions Whether tlie doing 
ſo. would be more likely to keep the door ſhut againſt, as it ever 


11 


hath been, or to open it to Parliamentary bounty? Since in- 
creaſing the nmuber of reſident 'paroctiat clergy” is univerſally ad. 


mitted-to be an ns af ”—_ Nai real aevatitige f and ſince 


parliamentary Po 8 be built at Y . ue part of the money, appro= : 
priated to " churches, to be applied towards glebe-houſcs, be alledged as an exception of. any moment. n 
is, in truth, much rather to be lamented, there was not 42 demand for the whole | ſur for 1. Purpoſes | 


origipgily tended, by ee 509%. e b 


(241 see the Cyclopedia 3 the word AUGMENTATION, alſo. Barnes Ecel. Laws under the head of 
FinsT-FRUITS. 
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nn and cultivated glebes cannot be denied to POP k- 
tional improvements, in the general not to be expected from the 
ineumbents of the common run of our benefices; would we not! 


have reaſon, to hope for, I had almoſt written to DEMAND from 
the legiſlature at leaſt 100l. towards the neceſſary buildings on 
every glebe of 2ol. per ann. provided out of our own ſources ? 


I T would be dangerous to introduce church matters, and the 


« afaits / of the clergy, to public agitation, in the e criti- 
& cal ſtate of e own and other churches.” . 


1 REALLY. 44 not . before.” that our chro”. rang in a 
more critical ſtate at preſent than uſual. Tithes are paid, it is 


true, with an ill will; but ſo they have been theſe hundreds of 


years, and ſo, it is probable, they will ever continue to be. 
The preſent critical ſtate of other churches, it may be pre- 
ſumed, age to France. Now, the ſubſequent tranſactions of 
their famous Aſſembly, (25) muſt be an alarming leſſon, if ang thing 
can, to our en ec of rank, title vo fortune to convince 


legiſl tive 1 in . in * they — no concern, bub: 
as the common and, conſtitutional protectors of the. eſtabliſhments, * 
the. perſons, and properties of every elaſs and denomination of 
people ; 3.Jeſt,: it; recoil. upon themſelves. with redoubled miſchief. —' 

ere. I not, then, fearful. of being thought over-preſumptuous, I 
would earneſtly entreat the rulers and governors of the church 
maturely.. to conſider; whether before the awful memento. is for- 
gotten, be not the very beſt time for their lordſhips to endea- 
vour to rectify defects, and to remove W e which the 


(25) SR Mr. Burke on the French Revolution. 
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Biſhop of 8 hath demonſtratively proved to retard the pro- 
greſs of the Proteſtant religion, and to impede the civilization 
of the people; 3 nay, to endanger the very exiſtence of the con- 
ſtitution; of which melancholy truths every prelate in the king- 
dom muſt: be equally convinced with his lordſhip. Beſides, 


churcli property in France preſented tempting, and perhaps could 


bear uſeful loppings; our's was ſo completely thinned at the Re- 
formation, that it cannot now admit of the ſlighteſt pruning, 
even by the moſt delicate hand. A ſkilful one may, indeed, 
advantageouſly. lead a few ſpare branches to furniſh vacant ſpa- 
ces; but this is all that can poſſibly be attempted with any de- 
gree of prodlencs or ſafety. . 


As 10 the danger of introducing church matters, 2 the: 


affairs of the clergy to public agitation,” I beg leave to aſk,: 
doth there a ſeſſion paſs without ſomewhat relative to the church 


or clergy being introduced? A few ſeſſions ago, were not ſhe- 
riffs fübjected to ſevere penalties, in caſe of neglecting to make 
returns on proceſſes for firſt- fruits; and was not this likely to 

make more noiſe than any thing here ſuggeſted? Yet we know it 
paſſed with little or no debate. In the ſucceeding ſeſſion, was 


ne park. of the money, previouſſy appropriated to the building 


of churches, diverted to that of glebe-houſes, without a ſingle 
obſervation; and what can more irrefragably prove the inſuffici- 
ency of the preſent fund, than the being obliged to have recourſe 


to this expedient? Unqueſtionably, if this buſineſs were to be 


taken up in the firſt inſtance by the Lower Houſe, it might, and 
probably would give occaſion to declamatory harangues, as un- 
pleaſant to the clergy and the real friends of the church, as they 
would be grateful to Diſſenters and pretended friends; but my 

„ | | hopes 
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hopes are, indeed my, perſuaſion is, that the rulers and guardians 
of the church will, by. bringing it forward themſelves, prevent 
this much-to-be. deprecated event from ever happening. As tho- 


roughly as my mind is poſſeſſed with the utility and neoeſſity of 


my object, yet I very much doubt, (even if I thought it unat- 
tainable in any ather way) whether I would conſider it to be a 
deſirable acquiſition thus obtained; leſt: hereafter it might furniſh 
a. precedent. to the Commons to interfere. with church property, 
Where the intereſts of religion were not concerned. But this may- 
be avoided,, and the end: anſwered. by the —_— mode, which 


EY = congelye. to. be, entirely conſtitutional. 


LET our veces repreſent to the King, as 1 Head of 
the! Church in temporals, the defects and inſufficiency © of our 
preſent Valor, ariſing from the unſettled. and uncultivated fate of 2 
the kingdom, when it was made; and pray, that his Majeſty would 
be pleaſed - to order a new one to be framed either in proportion to 
that in England; or ſuch, as without over-burthening our benefices, 
would praduce a revenue towards providing glebes for ſome of our 
pgiorer, pariſhes, through want of which, the progreſs of the e 
religion and the civilization of the people are greatly impeded; In 
order ta frame this Valor, let there be a ſecret committee of Moy | 
pondence eſtabliſhed. between a. certain number of Englifh and Triſh- 
preJates... There is no biſhop, it may be preſumed, in either kingdom, 
Whg doth not already know, or may not readily learn by an applicati- 
on to ſome of their more diſcreet and intelligent clergy, pretty — 1 
the value (and there is no neceſſity for ſcrupulous exactneſs in this 
caſe) of the ſeveral benefices in their reſpective dioceſes. - Thus 


the 9 8 revenue al {by church'i in each kingdom may be eaſily and 


quietly 
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quietly aſcertained; 1 a hew Valor formed accordingly. Suppoſe 
for inſtance the Engliſh biſhopricks, excluſive of their commendams, 
amount to 66,2501. and they are ſubje& to 22,750. for firſt fruits, they 
are of courſe tated at a third. If, then, the income of the Iriſh biſhop- 
ricks be 75, oool. they ſhould be rated at 25,000]. which would be 4 
third alſo. Again, ſuppoſe the Engliſh benefices amount to 100,000]. 
and they are ſubjeQ to 20,0001. firſt-fruits, they are then rated at 
a fifth, ſo ſhould ours alſo, let the amount turn out to be what 
it may. (26) All this may be done without a tittle of the mat- 
ter tranſpiring, till a new Valor is laid before the King for the royal 
approbation, and then introduced to Parliament for the legiſlati ve con- 
firmation with a meſſage of recommendation from his Majeſty. There 
will of courſe be an immediate and an unanimous addreſs of thanks. 
The Valor will be paſſed, probably without being attended to; er- 
tainly, without any very critical obſervations. Without pretending 
in the ſmalleſt degree to the gift of prophecy, I, will venture to 
predict, that the only actTATION within doors will be, who ſhall 
be foremoſt in acknowledging his Majeſty” 8 paternal Care of his church 
of Ireland, and applauding the generoſity and attention of his prelates. 
For though it would be improper and impolitic, for the reaſons aſ- 
ſigned in the 8th page, to ſubject the preſent incumbents to the 
propoſed regulations, yet they muſt be prejudiced and uncandid 
indeed, who will not give their lordſhips credit for their generoſity 
on the occaſion ; ſince moſt of them, with reaſonable proſpects, may 
look forward to being tranſlated. Without doors it will be a topic 
of converſation for a few days, or weeks at moſt; applauded by every. 
ſincere and diſintereſted friend to the conſtitution in church and Nate z 
and the public prints for ſo long vie with each other, * ſhall have 


© (26) The Biß of Cl6yne very juſtly obſerves; page 67, that England 7 is the ſource 42 our PEW == 
blihmeat. Thus chen ſhall we reſemble our parent in this, as in every other feature} * 
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. number of, and the moſt brilliant bsi in its praiſe. Thus 
harmleſsly, if I am not very much miſtaken, will the tremendous ſpec- 
tre vaniſh, at which a few timid perſons may really have been; and 
God forbid, chat I or a ſingle individual ſhould ſuſpect any From 
ſelfiſh motives ſhould only. have affected to be ſo ſhockingly alarmed. 


'Every' objection, I have obſerved upon, having been furniſhed by 
the moſt * reſpectable characters, of whoſe attachment to, and zeal for 
the church it would argue equal malice as ignorance in me to doubt; 
T had for Tome time determined to burn every line I had written up- 
on the TubjeQ; and to endeayour to eraſe every trace of it from my 
mind. Upon communicating this reſolution to ſome brethren of my 
acquaintance, they diſſuaded me from it, by repreſenting that, though 
the general and principal idea had not met with that concurl ence of 
the governors of the church, which I had flattered myſelf it would 
have done; yet ſome of their lordſhips having allowed, that there 
were many hints contained in the manuſcript, which on a future and 
more convenient day might, and' probably would be found to be uſe- 
ful; I would be chlpable in deſtroying, or ſoppreſſing them entirely. 
To prevent this, and at the ſame time to obviate my objections to 
making the ſcheme public, they ſuggeſted to jme the expedient of 
having fifty or fixty copies printed, and. the handing of one of them 
privately to each of the biſhops, and to a few of the more intelligent 
and diſtinguiſhed among the clergy; that being, by this mode, confin- 
ed to a limited number of the moſt unqueſtionable friends to the 
eſtabliſhment, it could not poſſibly be attended with any miſchief, 
and-might hereafter be productive of ſome benefit to the eſtabliſhed 
religion. "Notwithſtanding theſe obſervations were ſufficiently flat- 
tering to myſelf perſonally; yet, I truſt, my principal motive for 


having: acceded to FR meaſure, was the eee. how evidently 
| the 
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the Biſhop of Cloyne hath ſhewn (which hath been ſince corro- 
borated by the laborious topographical reſearches of Dr. Beaufort ; 
and indeed, acknowledged by moſt of the objectors; that, to keep 
up even the appearance of a Proteſtant national church in this 
kingdom, it muſt be put upon a much more efficient footing, than 
It is at preſent; and that my perſevering thus far may poſſibly 
ſtimulate others of greater ability and more experience to turn 
their thoughts to the ſubject, and propoſe ſome more eligible 
ſcheme for the purpoſe ; in which caſe moſt aſſuredly I ſhall have 
obtained every point I had in view, and conſequently muſt con- 
ſider myſelf amply compenſated for all the pains I have been at; 
eren 


3 — S. quid i, rectius iſtis; 
Candidus, imperti, fi non, his utere necun. 
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